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Tlie  industries  and  trade  of  Denmark  never  exhibited  such  an  ex- 
pansion as  in  1915,  which  was  caused  entirely  by  the  situation  in 
Europe;  but  the  Kingdom  is  not  a  manufacturing  country  to  any 
great  extent,  for  three-fifths  of  its  3,000.000  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  another  fifth  in  seafaring.  Agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  shipping  were  especially  benefited,  with  the 
result  that  Denmark  now  has  more  wealth  per  capita  than  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless  these  profits,  which  affected  only  the  few,  caused 
serious  disturbances  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Kingdom.  As  the 
result  of  the  advance  in  prices  of  coal  and  foodstuffs  that  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  certain  classes  of  the  people — especially  those 
with  fixed  incomes  or  salaries — the  Government  placed  an  embargo 
on  a  long  list  of  articles  and  appointed  a  commission  to  regulate 
prices  on  the  necessary  commodities. 

Increased  Values  of  Farm  lands — Prices  of  Commodities. 

Farms  and  estates  changed  hands  on  a  large  scale  at  constantly 
rising  prices,  often  yielding  large  profits  to  owners  who  had  held 
them  for  only  a  short  time.  Live  stock  and  all  kinds  of  produce 
brought  fancy  prices;  and  butter,  tallow,  cheese,  condensed  milk, 
hogs,  canned  meats,  preserved  and  dried  fish,  all  kinds  of  fruits,  oils, 
spices,  soap,  matches,  etc.,  found  ready  sale  at  almost  unheard-of 
figures. 

Merchants  engaged  in  certain  lines  accumulated  wealth  so  rapidly 
that  the  number  of  millionaires  in  the  Kingdom  was  increased  by 
about  150.  The  average  consumer,  however,  was  seriously  affected  by 
the  high  prices,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  was  not  distributed 
to  all  occupations. 

New  Constitution — The  National  Debt. 

One  of  the  most  important  political  events  in  Denmark's  history 
occurred  last  year  when  a  new  constitution  was  given  the  Kingdom. 
This  new  constitution  gives  to  all  men  and  women  over  25  years  of 
age  the  right  of  suffrage,  abolishes  all  privileges  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  restricts  election  to  the  Upper  House  to  persons  of  over 
30  years  of  age. 

The  national  debt  of  the  Kingdom  is  about  $124,000,000,  or  about 
$42.09  per  capita,  and  the  estimated  income  for  the  fiscal  year  about 
$58,000,000,  which  includes  ]n'oceeds  from  the  sale  of  some  $4,000,000 
worth  of  bonds,  as  yet  unpaid. 
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The  normal  expenditures  are  estimated  to  be  about  $38,000,000, 
but  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  unusual  outhiy,  brought  about  by 
conditions  in  Europe,  will  increase  this  sum  materially,  and  a  new 
loan  may  become  necessary. 

The  Kingdom  borrowed  no  less  than  $30,000,000  last  year,  but  this 
Avas  all  raised  at  home. 
Budg-et  for  1915-16. 

The  principal  items  of  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1910,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Items. 


RECEIPTS. 

Stamp  taxes  and  dues,  post  and  rail 

ways 

Rents  from  public  lands 

Taxes,  all  sorts 

State  lottery , 

O ther  incorhe , 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

King's  civil  list , 

lloyal  family , 

Parliament. ; 


Amounts. 


$3, 000, 
1,000, 

30,000, 
400, 
COO, 


Items. 


PISRURSEMENTS— continued 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Ministry  of  Interior 

Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Ministry  of  Justice 

Ministry  of  Education 

Ministry  of  War 

Ministry  of  Marine 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Pensions 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Colonies 


Amounts. 


$2S0, 000 
1,200,000 
5,000,000 
K.'')0, 000 
2,700,000 
4,. 500, 000 
5,  OOO, 000 
2,0SO,0fM) 
2,(i()O,000 
1,2S0,000 
4,000,000 
81,000 


Banking  and  Exchange. 

Bank  deposits  increased  rapidly  and  all  the  money  institutions 
have  been  Avell  stocked  with  funds.  Accommodations  for  the  financing 
of  bona  fide  business  transactions  are  easily  obtained  and  borrowers 
are  quickly  supplied.    Money  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  prosperous  j^ear  for  Denmark  has  enabled  the  banking  inter- 
ests to  reduce  their  obligations  to  foreign  nations  by  some  $35,000,000. 
Exchange  was  in  favor  of  Denmark  with  the  outside  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  States. 

The  banks  increased  their  capital  by  some  $2,500,000,  insurance 
companies  by  $6,000,000,  merchant  marine  by  $3,500,000,  commercial 
firms  by  $400,000,  and  manufacturing  concerns  by  $3,000,000. 

As  the  business  interests  recognize  the  fact  that  outside  capital 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain  when  peace  comes,  the  advice  of  the  bankers 
to  the  merchants  is  not  to  keep  their  funds  tied  up  in  enterprises 
difficult  of  realization. 

Increased  Taxes — Government  Assistance. 

To  meet  the  extraordinary  outlays  last  jenv  the  Government  levied 
a  special  war  tax  on  incomes  directly  traceable  to  the  war.  Briefly 
stated,  the  law  decrees  that  all  persons  assessed  on  an  income  of 
$2,144  or  more  during  the  fiscal  year  1915-16  must  pay  over  and  above 
the  usual  income  tax  an  additional  10  per  cent  on  the  excess  of  their 
incomes  over  the  average  of  tlie  three  preceding  years.  In  the  case 
of  firms  and  corporations  earning  a  pi'ofit  of  more  than  5  per  cent — 
this  profit  being  more  than  the  average  profit  of  the  three  preceding 
years — the  extraordinary  tax  is  levied  in  the  same  way  and  may  be 
as  high  as  20  per  cent. , 

As  the  hardships  of  the  war  fell  most  heavily  on  tliose  having 
fixed  incomes  and  salaries,  the  Goxernment  has  inci-cased  the  salaries 
of  its  employees  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living. 
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Prosperous  Year  for  Shipping  Interests. 

The  year  1015  was  the  most  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  shipping, 
and  yet  there  are  signs  which  predict  that  191G  will  surpass  its  prede- 
cessor, provided  the  war  is  prolonged  over  the  year. 

On  account  of  the  disturbed  conditions,  the  tone  that  prevailed  on 
the  freight  market  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  of  an  uncertain 
character  and  owners  were  therefore  practically  prevented  for  some 
time  from  disposing  of  their  tonnage  ahead,  having  to  confine  them- 
selves to  a  hand-to-mouth  polic3\  However,  these  circumstances, 
together  with  the  fact  that  tonnage  became  more  and  more  scarce, 
brought  freights  up  to  a  level  beyond  all  expectations,  and  during 
the  last  four  or  five  months  of  the  year  rates  attained  record  figures. 

The  American  markets,  in  which  Scandinavian  owners  especially 
have  taken  such  interest  during  the  war,  showed  an  unprecedented 
firmness  throughout  the  season.  Time-charter  rates  are  also  firm 
and  American  first-class  charterers  are  taking  up  all  the  tonnage 
they  can  get,  even  at  these  high  rates. 

As  regards  the  outlook,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  a  heavy  clemand  for  boats  on  time  is  an  unmis- 
takable sign  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  charterers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  the  situation  may  change  from 
one  month  to  another,  so  that  whatever  transactions  are  made  ahead 
are  mere  speculations. 

The  combined  annual  earnings  of  Denmark's  28  steamship  com- 
panies in  1911,  1912.  and  1913  amounted  to  some  $5,000,000,  while  in 
1915  these  same  companies  earned  about  $27,000,000,  less  $1,000,000, 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  the  State  as  war  tax. 

The  merchant  marine  is  in  an  enviable  position.     About  15,000 
new  tonnage  has  been  registered,  and  the  shipbuilding  yards  are 
booked  ahead  for  some  five  years. 
Cooperative  Stores — Workingmen's  Tenement  Association. 

The  Danish  Central  Cooperative  Store  Association  in  1914  had 
1,407  local  stores,  with  219,492  members  and  a  total  circulation  of 
$18,789,180,  of  which  its  own  factories  produced  $3,308,345.  A  bonus 
of  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  goods  sold  was  paid  the  members. 
There  is  a  reserve  fund  of  $1,144,480,  and  $135,000  was  amortized  on 
the  values  of  its  properties.  Of  the  long  list  of  articles  purchased 
during  the  year,  sugar  and  flour  predominated,  with  about  44,000,000 
pounds  each,  while  oleomargarine  was  next,  with  15,047,082  pounds 
(including  that  produced  by  the  store's  own  factory). 

Among  the  cooperative  enterprises  in  Coj^^nhagen  is  the  Working- 
men's  Tenement  Association.  Some  years  ago  10  families  cooperated 
to  build  a  5-story  building  for  tenements.  The  association,  organized 
in  1912,  has  since  completed  its  building,  which  is  now  in  use.  The 
building  is  five  stories  high  and  has  47  two  and  three-room  tenements 
that  rent  from  $7.02  to  $11. Gl  per  month,  each  renter  having  invested 
therein  from  $94.50  to  $133.  On  the  ground  floor  two  large  store- 
rooms are  rented  by  a  cooperative  store,  which  invested  $1,350. 

Soya-Bean  Products — Cottonseed  Cake. 

The  crushing  of  the  soya  bean  has  attained  large  proportions 
since  the  discovery  that  it  could  be  used  as  food  for  bcith  man  and 
beast.    Less  than  eight  years  ago  Europe  knew  practically  nothing  of 
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this  bean  or  its  remarkable  nutritions  qualities  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  could  be  put.  The  agricultural  colleges  of  Denmark  experimented 
with  the  bean  products  as  food  for  cattle  and  pigs;  Sweden's  experts 
discovered  that  beau  cake  was  a  satisfactory  food  for  milch  cows; 
and  Denmark  l)iiilt  a  large  factory  at  ("Copenhagen  to  deal  with  the 
export  from  Vladivostok.  The  manifold  uses,  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial, as  well  as  dietary,  to  which  the  bean  can  be  put  invest  this 
vegetable  witli  increasing  importance. 

Despite  the  increasing  importance  of  the  soya  bean,  the  Danish 
demand  for  American  cottonseed  cake  shows  no  signs  of  abating. 
The  Kingdom  is  now  about  the  best  customer  the  United  States  has 
for  this  product. 

Farm  Machinery — Power  Used  in  Factories. 

The  great  develo])ment  of  Danish  agriculture  has  quite  naturally 
brought  about  the  growth  of  several  large  factories  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  this  country.  In  agriculture  it  is  principally  the 
medium-sized  farms  which  take  the  lead — that  is,  farms  wliose  an- 
nual production  can  be  estimated  at  from  80  to  100  tons  of  grain,  in 
addition  to  roots,  fruits,  and  hay.  The  introduction  of  mechanical 
motive  power  has  to  a  considerable  degree  led  to  new  acquisitions  of 
self-cleaning  thrashing  machines  and  grain  mills. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  82,000  manufacturing  concerns 
in  the  Kingdom,  of  which  only  15,000  use  mechanical  power  to  any 
great  extent.  In  this  number  is  not  included  those  that  obtain  power 
from  windmills  or  waterfalls. 

In  1897  only  5  in  100  plants  used  power,  while  now  the  propor- 
tion has  risen  to  20.  In  1906  about  one-half  of  the  manufactr.rers 
had  steam  power,  whereas  now  the  steam-driven  plants  represent 
only  one-sixth  of  the  factories,  due  to  the  installation  of  oil  en- 
gines and  electric  motors.  It  is  clear  that  manufacturing  without 
the  use  of  mechanical  or  electrical  power  is  slowly  disappearing. 

Denmark  Turns  to  United  States  for  Supplies. 

Statistics  of  imports  from  the  United  States  are  not  available,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  merchants,  as  never  before,  turned  their 
attention  to  America  for  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  that  supplies 
formerly  furnished  by  the  nearer  neighbors  have  come  from  the 
United  States.  The  problem  for  American  exporters  now  is  to  hold 
their  new  customers  and  to  be  able  to  offer  the  same  terms  as  their 
competitors  when  conditions  in  Europe  are  normal. 

An  increase  in  trade  with  the  United  States  is  expected  every 
year,  but  the  great  exfiitnsion  in  1915  was  brought  about  by  the 
unusual  conditions  in  Europe. 

Denmark  had  to  turn  to  the  United  States  for  many  things  that 
it  formerly  obtained  from  other  countries,  and  it  apparently  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  distance  and  to  American  methods  of 
doing  business.  American  merchants  are  now  exporting  Avho 
hitherto  did  only  a  domestic  trade;  in  fact,  merchants  of  both  coun- 
tries have  learned  new  methods — methods  wholly  different  from 
those  applicable  in  time  of  peace.  The  Danish  importer  has  no 
longer  in  mind  the  old  spirit  of  bargain  and  sale,  when  the  matter 
of  n  day  or  a  week  was  of  little  consequence.  Values  were  then 
stable,  and  it  was  merely  a  question  of  details.    Now  it  is  different; 
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values  fluctuate  overnight,  and  foreign  exchange  is  so  erratic  that  a 
transaction  showing  a  profit  may  prove  a  loss  before  it  can  be 
closed.  Time  is  ever3^thing,  and  an  operation  once  begun  must  be 
carried  to  a  conclusion  with  all  the  dispatch  possible. 

Suggestions  to  American  Exporters. 

To  American  exporters  the  following  suggestions,  based  upon 
definite  knoAvledge  of  existing  conditions,  are  made:  If  you  are 
exporting  a  certain  couimodity  and  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
importers  dealing  therein,  do  not  waste  time  in  useless  preliminaries. 
Remember  it  takes  a  month  or  more  to  ask  a  (juestion  and  to  obtain 
an  answer  by  mail,  and  the  cable  is  expensive  and  irregular.  State 
the  whole  of  your  case  at  once;  that,  for  instance,  j^ou  export  a  cer- 
tain quantity  and  kind  of  goods,  mentioning  general  specifications. 
In  other  words,  state  quantity,  quality,  packing,  time  of  delivery, 
whether  a  cable  answer  is  required,  and,  if  possible,  submit  samples. 
For  the  present,  terms  of  paj^ment  are  made  through  an  American 
bank  on  delivery  of  the  documents,  the  importer  being  charged  with 
the  cost  of  the  goods,  freight,  and  marine  and  war  insurance.  With 
full  particulars  at  hand,  the  American  exporter  can  cable  his  quota- 
tion at  once,  and,  at  the  first  attempt,  reach  the  point  that  the  pre- 
liminary correspondence  and  cabling  had  been  leading  up  to.  Yec, 
this  consulate  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  requests  merely  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  dealers  in  various  commodities,  with  no  further  infor- 
mation vouchsafed.  Then  follow  Aveeks  of  correspondence  and  use- 
less delay  in  accumulating  data  that  might  have  been  furnished  in 
approximate  form  in  the  first  instance.  American  business  men 
must  realize  that  these  are  times  of  commercial  upheaval  and  must 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Business  Possibilities  in  Denmark. 

There  is  a  good  market  in  Denmark  for  goods  made  in  America, 
because  the  Danish  people  as  a  rule  favor  American-made  goods  of 
all  kinds. 

The  largest  city  and  capital  is  Copenhagen,  v.hich  has  about 
(j(X),000  inhabitants,  and  although  it  is  a  modern,  up-to-date  city  in 
every  respect  the  market  is  naturally  limited  as  compared  with  that 
of  New  York  or  London.  Another  important  city  is  Aarhus,  which 
has  about  62,000  inhabitants.  There  are  also  two  or  three  cities  with 
populations  between  35,000  and  50,000. 

If  a  firm  in  Denmark  writes  to  America  for  an  article,  it  is  gen- 
erally wanted  on  a  sole-agenc}'  basis,  because  otherwise  it  would  not 
pay  to  handle  it.  It  is  annoying  to  an  agent  who  has  bought  a  small 
stock  of  an  article  with  the  understanding  that  he  has  the  sole  agency 
to  find  a  few  months  later  that  another  merchant  has  the  same  article 
for  sale.  Probably  he  had  a  few  thousand  circulars  printed  and 
had  gone  to  the  expense  of  having  cuts  made  for  illustrations.  Inci- 
dents like  this  sometimes  happen,  which  is  bad  policy  on  the  part  of 
American  manufacturers. 

Terms  of  Sale. 

With  regard  to  terms,  people  in  Denmark  do  not  like  the  rule  of 
cash  against  documents.  The  ordinary  credit  terms  in  Denmark,  not 
only  locally  but  when  dealing  with  (Torninny.  France,  or  England. 
are  2  or  8  per  cent  35  days  after  receipt  of  goods,  or  00  and  even  at 
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times  90  days  net.  It  is  not  believed  there  is  any  reason  why  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  should  not  be  able  to  extend  the  same  credit,  at 
least  for  30  days,  as  people  naturally  like  to  see  that  goods  are  in 
proper  condition  before  they  pay  for  them. 

Another  important  point  is  to  ship  direct  to  Copenhagen  from  New 
York  City  and  to  make  all  quotations  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Some 
houses  in  Copenhagen  prefer  c.  i.  f.  Copenhagen,  but  these  are 
exceptions. 

Kinds  of  American  Goods  Wanted — Emigration. 

There  is  a  market  and  a  ready  sale  for  a  low-priced  first-class  port- 
able typewriter,  all  kinds  of  time-saving  practical  office  devices,  pen- 
cils, high-grade  steel  pens,  filing  devices  of  every  description,  paper 
binders  and  clips  of  different  kinds  in  bulk,  and,  in  fact,  everything 
new  that  turns  up  in  the  office-equipment  line.  Other  goods  in  de- 
mand are :  Boots  and  shoes,  grain,  cottonseed  cake,  automobiles,  bicy- 
cles, furniture,  paints,  varnishes,  paper,  machinery  and  tools,  hard- 
ware, canned  goods,  cotton  and  Avoolen  goods,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, oils,  lard,  low-grade  butter,  flour,  sirup,  tobacco,  cotton, 
leather,  belting,  fertilizers,  resin,  lumber,  stoves,  playing  cards,  nails, 
cast-iron  pipe,  drugs,  roofing  material,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  soap, 
starch,  liquors,  marine  engines,  etc. 

Emigration  in  1915  showed  a  large  falling  off,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  6,4G3,  as  against  13,777  in  1914.     The  number 
migrating  to  the  United  States  was  6,1G7,  as  against  12,307  in  1914. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  folloAving  statement  shows  the  exports  and  their  value  in- 
voiced at  the  American  consulate  general  at  Copenhagen  for  the 
United  States,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Eico  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

TO  trNTTED  STATES. 

Butter          

S392,223 

S145,44S 
343,688 
149,028 
210, 903 

700,737 
16,955 

TO  THE  PHILITPINE 
ISLANDS. 

Butter 

$67,268 

9,183 

715 

J6J,098 

Films 

106,574 
7,933 

835,555 
354,367 
113,274 
15,467 
110,649 
131,663 
220,001 
1,129,127 

Meat 

Fusel  oil 

Total 

Hides: 

77, 160 

61  098 

Calf,  salted 

TO  rORTO  RICO. 

Beer  .                

Cattle,  salted 

787 

89,895 

460 

1  ; 

Horse,  dry 

Fur 

143, lUl 
9, 162 

Milk,  condensed 

Butter 

All  other  articles 

186,953 
866,155 

Seeds 

Total 

91,142 

97, 313 

Total 

3,470,833 

2,778,720 

American  goods  returned  in  1915  were  valued  at  $28,303,  as  com- 
pared with  $34,104  in  1914.    Some  of  the  articles  were  retainers. 

ICELAND. 

Iceland,  an  island  298  miles  long  and  194  miles  wide,  with  an  area 
of  40,437  square  miles,  lies  between  03°  and  C6°  north  and  13°  and 
24°  west  of  Greenwich. 

The  island's  exports,  totaling  $3,000,000  a  3'ear,  are  live  sheep, 
horses,  salt  meat,  wool  and  hides,  cod,  train  oil,  salmon,  herring, 
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eiderdown,  and  certain  highly  prized  woolen  garments;  while  its 
imports,  which  come  from  Denmark,  England,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  extend  to  almost  every  line  of  pro- 
dnction  and  mannfacture.  A  cable  connection  to  Copenhagen  has 
been  in  existence  for  two  j'ears.  The  only  regular  steamers  from 
Copenhagen  to  Icelandic  ports  go  by  wa}'  of  Leith,  England. 

Iceland's  money  and  system  of  weights  and  measures  are  same  as 
in  Denmark,  its  mother  country.     Two  note  banks  are  located  in 
Reykjavik,  the  capital,  the  Government  bank  (established  1885)  and 
the  private  Islands  Bank. 
Its  Products — Salt  from  Sea  Wa.ter. 

With  the  exception  of  turnips,  rhubarb,  and  birch  trees,  no  vegeta- 
tion grows  there.  On  acconnt  of  the  proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
the  climate  undergoes  only  slight  changes  of  temperature,  averaging 
about  36°  F.  Its  industries  of  importance  are  sheep  breeding  and 
the  manufacture  of  some  woolens,  but  a  small  cannery  and  a  cigar 
factory  have  lately  been  established. 

There  was  more  industrial  and  commercial  development  in  Iceland 
last  3'ear  than  in  the  past  10  years.  New  fishing  companies  were 
formed,  new^  harbors  were  built  or  were  started,  and  the  first  Ice- 
landic steamship  company  started  runnino-  large,  new,  and  modern 
steamers  between  Copenhagen  and  Eeykjavik,  its  capital. 

It  is  reported  that  an  Icelandic  company  has  been  started  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000  to  enter  into  the  salt  business  to  supply  the 
curers  of  fish.  On  account  of  the  heavy  export  of  salted  fish  and 
meat  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  salt.  A  profitable  method 
has  been  worked  out  for  obtaining  the  salt  from  sea  water.  It  is 
hoped  that  Iceland  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  produce  all  the  salt 
needed  in  its  fish  and  provision  trade.  This  same  company  will  also 
produce  oil  and  chemicals. 
The  Fisheries. 

The  riches  of  the  island  are  in  its  fisheries.  The  season  of  1913 
was  satisfactory  as  to  the  catch  and  even  more  so  as  to  the  prices 
obtained.  Herring  is  the  principal  fish  taken,  the  trawlers  engaged 
in  the  work  visiting  most  all  parts  of  the  coast.  The  whale  catch 
last- year  was  not  remarkable — only  54  whales  yielding  1,700  barrels 
of  oil. 

England  is  the  best  market  at  present  for  the  Iceland  catch  of  fish 
and  most  of  the  trawlers  take  their  cargoes  to  an  English  port. 

Salted  cod  is  usuallj^  another  great  fish  product  but  the  catch  last 
summer  was  only  moderate.    The  weather  was  mild  and  not  especially 
damp. 
Openings  for  American  Trade — Steamship  Accommodations. 

Iceland,  which  imports  a  large  part  of  what  it  consumes  and  buys 
about  $3,000,000  worth  a  year,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  cam- 
paign for  expansion  of  American  trade. 

The  American  manufacturer  can  export  nearly  everything  to  Ice- 
land; he  could  find  business  now  and  even  after  the  war.  Among  the 
articles  for  which  there  is  a  market  are  slippers,  shoes,  matches,  rain- 
coats, tools,  agricultural  implements,  photographic  apparatus,  cor- 
rugated iron,  building  material,  pins,  paper,  inks,  cords,  canned 
goods,  and  organs. 
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As  shipping  facilities  to  Iceland  are  limited  in  the  winter,  it  would 
e  better  to  do  business  with  or  visit  the  island  during  the  summer. 
'Many  Iceland  business  men  prefer  to  spend  the  winter  in  Copen- 
'  hagen,  where  they  meet  salesmen  and  look  at  samples.     The  Ice- 
lander is  cautious,  but  once  his  confidence  is  won  it  may  last  for 
years. 

Goods  to  and  from  Iceland  go  mainly  by  way  of  Scandinavian 
ports.  English  coal  tramps  formerly  took  return  cargoes  by  way  of 
Leith  or  other  English  ports,  if  cargoes  were  abundant.  So  American 
goods  must  go  to  England  or  to  Copenhagen  to  be  transshipped  to 
Iceland. 
Possibilities  of  Direct  Steamship  Service — latent  Water  Power. 

America  was  favored  last  year  with  the  visit  of  three  steamers  that 
sailed  direct  from  Iceland  to  New  York.  Although  this  was  some- 
thing of  a  novelty  the  trips  were  profitable,  as  full  cargoes  were  ob- 
tained in  both  directions — salted  cod  and  meats  from  the  island  and 
breadstufts  in  return. 

As  most  of  the  imports  that  the  United  States  could  furnish  Ice- 
land— grain,  coal,  iron,  cement,  lumber,  etc. — are  of  a  bulky  char- 
acter, direct  transportation  might  be  secured  when  a  single  order  or 
two  and  three  orders  combined  would  fill  a  ship.  If  such  service  were 
intelligently  managed,  there  mighi:  soon  be  freight  enough  to  employ 
a  small  steamer  regularly.  Direct  traflic  between  the  United  States 
and  Iceland  might  develop  into  a  paying  business. 

The  island  has  many  Avaterfalls,  several  millions  of  horsepower 
lying  idle,  so  that  turbines  could  create  electric  power  very  cheaply 
for  canneries  of  salmon,  herring,  etc.,  and  for  any  technical  purpose, 
and,  for  instance,  for  a  long-desired  railroad.  Most  of  the  cities 
are  seaports,  but  a  railroad  would  develop  the  interior  and  increase 
the  values  of  many  mineral  dejiosits  not  available  now.  Small  auto- 
mobiles might  replace  the  old-fashioned  horseback  transportation 
feared  by  many  travelers.  Correspondence  should  be  in  Danish, 
though  many  importers  know  and  correspond  in  English.  Liberal 
samples  must  go  with  offers.  Ordinary  terms  of  trade  are  cash 
against  documents,  or  three  months'  credit. 

Prospective  patrons  might  be  reached  by  advertisements  in  Ice- 
landic papers  in  IceJand.  ^    .     , 
U'  L  Lias. 
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